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~Life and Liberty 


Ctanding in battered Guildhall, with the, 
^ golden sunlight flooding tli£ streets 
outside, Mr Churchill was made a Freeman 
of the City of London on the last day of 
June. There in that home of freedom where 
. the Nazi bombs have done their worst, but 
where the flag of life and liberty still flies, 
Mr Churchill saluted the free men of the 
worlds in the phrase of a great Father of 
Freedom—Thomas Jefferson. “*We must 
plan for a world,” said the Prime.Minister, 
“in which all men may look forward to 
Life, Liberty , and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

That phrase was coined by Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son during the immortal three weeks in 
June 1776 when in furnished rooms in 
Market Street, Philadelphia, he drafted with 
his own hand the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence which begins: When, in the course 
of human events, it becomes necessary . . . 

Never were great words so potent in 
history as then, never were they so precious 
and comforting to the world’s free men as 
now. The words of the great Virginian who 
called on the new, young America to “ pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honour” for “life, • liberty, and 
happiness” echo now among the free 
peoples. They lift even the appalling tragedy 
of war*on to a plane of triumph. 

The Freedom of the Mind 

Jefferson believed in the freedom of 
the mind. Persecution, compulsion, and 
coercion were foreign to his thought and he 
set his whole heart against them. He was a 
.slave-owner, but he pleaded on grounds of 
life and liberty Tor the abolition of slavery, 
but was before his time in that great revolu¬ 
tion. His schemes of education, universities, 
and libraries were pioneers in all that America 
has since done for the freedom of the mind. 
He knew that a country which had no books 
and papers, no place where men could think 
without fear and speak without favour, was 
doomed to worse than physical slavery. In 
his own Virginia he based his Bill for 
Religious Freedom on the proposition that 
“Almighty God hath . created the mind 
free . Life and Liberty for Jefferson 

began there. Prison for the mind was worse 
than prison for the body. 

^ll that : Hitler is and does in Fortress 
Europe is a denial of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. His plan is for a new v 
enslavement of the spirit of man, all the more 
deadly because it is cloaked under fine words 
which appear fair and promising. But no 
one in Europe and America is now deceived 
by him. His words and speeches are counter¬ 
feit in the great scales of mankind where the , 
words of Jefferson, Roosevelt, and Churchill . 
are weighed and tested. 

The Supreme Struggle 

Jefferson \va§ author of the Declaration 
which finally led to the rebellion of the 
United States’against Britain. That was a 
rebellion of life and liberty. Jefferson knew 
that there could be no new world of the 
Americas while they were still corrected and . 
controlled by the old world. He struck out 
his great phrase not in hatred of Britain but 
in love of liberty, and his spirit would rejoice 
today that his own country and Britain are 
joined in the supreme struggle to give life 
arid liberty to all mankind. 

America has been celebrating that fact and 
also the 200th birthday of Thomas Jefferson 


by dedicating a memorial temple to him by 
the Potomac Basin in Washington. Built of 
shining marble in the circular Pantheon form, 
which Jefferson himself considered the perfect 
model for a circular building, it faces the 
Washington Monument and the White House. 
Under the domed ceiling on a marble pedestal 
stands a heroic figure of Jefferson bearing the 
words, “I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

Jt is in that spirit that America and Britain 
and the United Nations wage war now. 
Nazism and Fascism cannot share the same 
world as Life and Liberty, for they are a 
tyranny over the mind of man which must be 
swept away before the flowers of righteous¬ 
ness, truth, and peace can flourish. . 

Three Watchwords 

Life and Liberty are of the future as well 
as of the past. The dreary, desolate roads 
of doom which Hitler and his associates have 
carved out for the future of mankind offer no 
vistas of hope. There are no dreams of 
brilliant happy days to come under Nazism. 
There are no fair hopes and no long thoughts 
for youth. The shining highways of the poet 
are blasted, and the words of the prophet and 
preacher wither before the blizzard of this 
modern tyranny. Thomas Jefferson gave his 
watchwords of Life, Liberty, and Happiness 
to the American people so that they might 
translate them into practical hope for .the 
sake of America and the whole world. 
America and Britain are now engaged on 
that great campaign which will go on until 
that tyranny no longer handicaps mankind. 
Jefferson always hoped that he . himself 
would live until the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. He died on 
the very day (July 4, 1826), speaking not of 
the past but of the future, “I like the dreams 
of the future better than the history of the 
past—so good night !” 

"JYiat salute of the father of freedom to the 
future may well be ours now. We struggle 
on, not to reinstate the mistakes and failures 
of the past, but to prepare for life and liberty 
in the future. Human life in all its greatness 
is a trust and gift from God. We enrich it or 
we make it poorer. Liberty is an eternal gift 
which man preserves by using it and cherish¬ 
ing it and by handing it on to others. It 
perishes through neglect. So those who are 
heirs to life and liberty, as we know them in 
the English-speaking world, are men of action 
not for selfish reasons, but that these things 
“may not perish from the earth.” 

A Dream Come True 

Jefferson believed in the achievement of 
Life and Liberty. Happiness without them 
was only a vague dream, mythical and 
unobtainable. Happiness for mankind was 
a political and moral achievement not for the 
few but for all. That made Jefferson a 
politician, and it surely is the politician’s and 
statesman’s highest aim always to provide 
happiness for all. He does it by constantly 
maintaining the fine high purposes of life as a 
gift from Almighty God, and the liberty 
which goes with it a treasure to be guarded by 
men and offered to all mankind. 

Here then is a dream; come true. Here 
then is hope. Here is- the life blood of a 
great man mingling now in all the common 
blood of men. A Father of American 
Freedom becomes a Father of all Free Men. 




Signal Service 


Wrens sending semaphore messages 
at a port Somewhere in Britain 


Standard Retrieved 


Here is the story of the pride The shepherd buried the stan- 
taken in their standards by Rus - dard and looked forward to the 
sian regiments , tvho feel that^ new advance of the Russian 
with their loss they themselves armies in the early months of 
lose caste. this year. 


regiment, the 43rd Guards, 
had been surrounded last 
August 'When on the Salsk 
steppes. The Russians fought 
their way through two rings of 
German infantry but failed 
before the third. -The few men 
remaining dispersed and tried to 
get away individual! y. The 
standard had been passed from 
hand to hand as the bearers 
were shot down, and finally was 
borne aloft by a young lieu¬ 
tenant, who was able to hand it- 
over to a Russian shepherd just 
before he was himself captured. 


The regiment, was among the 
advancing troops, but sought in 
vain for their missing standard, 
until the‘young lieutenant con¬ 
cerned was found amongst some 
liberated Russian prisoners. He 
, t succeeded in finding the shep¬ 
herd, who most gladly dug up 
and returned the buried treasure. 

The shepherd now wears the 
Order of the Red Banner, and 
has been freed from liability to 
military duties' in order to look 
after his flocks. 

And the honour of the regi¬ 
ment has been retrieved.. 


One Good Turn 


'Phe story of a group of Chinese 
students, journeying-to rejoin 
their evacuated University at 
Chengtu, tells of one occasion 
when honesty met with its own 
reward. ■ 

These students, practically 
penniless and with very few 
possessions, found in the train 
. an unclaimed roll of bedding, 
which they could easily and use¬ 
fully have kept. Intead, they 
handed it over to the Y M C A’s 
lost-and-found department at the 


next town they reached, at the 
, same time applying for a loan 
to help them on their way to 
Chengtij. The loan was granted. 

Later, however, they were told 
that they need not repay their 
debt to the YMCA, as an 
anxious merchant had appeared 
who had paid far more than this 
amount to recover his property. 
The bedding roll which the 
students had handed, over con¬ 
cealed currency notes to the 
value of thousands of dollars. 
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Battles For the Islands 

'"The world war has today' passed for a time from being a 
A continental war to a war for the islands. 

neighbouring island of Rendova* 
which is only five miles from 
Munda, where is an important 
Japanese Airfield. 

Intensive fighting by land, air, 
and sea followed these dramatup 
moves, that have as their main 
objective the Japanese head¬ 
quarters at Rabaul on the 
northern tip of New Britain. 

While these battles were being 
fought American forces landed 
afr Nassau Bay on the north-east 
coast .of New Guinea with the 
object of expelling the Japanese 
from their strongholds of'/ Lae 
and Salamaua. It was S 
dramatic scene when the Aus-' 
traliaps, who have hpen holding 
back the Japs in this batile line, 
made their way through the 
jungle to link up with their 
brothers in arms. 

These battles of the Pacific 
Islands will be certainly long and 
hard, but more than a beginning 
has been made, and the Japanese 
have at last been forced on the 
defensive in this part- of *the 
world, /.just as have been the 
Nazis and the Fascists on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 


Africa has been won and Aus¬ 
tralia is secure from invasion, so 
the Allies are engaged in reduc¬ 
ing the island outposts in pre¬ 
paration for their . onslaught 
upon Hitler’s European fortress 
and the mainland, of Japan. 

In the Mediterranean the 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia 
are receiving: the full weight of 
the Allied air forces, while the 
Isles of Greece are being at¬ 
tacked by our long-range planes. 

In the South-west Pacific our. 
American allies have begun a 
vigorous campaign to thrust the 
Japanese • from ( the Solomon 
Islands 'and, aided by the Aus¬ 
tralians, from New Guinea, 
where General Mac Arthur him¬ 
self has his headquarters. * 

With Guadalcanal the island 
at the east of- the Solomons, 
firmly in their possession the 
American forces have occupied 
Woodlark and Trobriand Islands, 
which lie between Guadalcanal* 
and New Guinea, and by a sur¬ 
prise night, landing captured 
Viru Harbour on New Georgia 
Island in the centre of the 
group. They also landed on,the 


The Aerial Tramp of Tomorrow 


\ promise of things to come 
has been made with the 
crossing of ,the Atlantic by a 
towed glider carrying a ton and 
a half of valuable freight. 

The glider, towed by a twin- 
engine plane of RAF Transport 
Command, made the journey 
from Montreal to Britain, ,3500 
miles, in 28 flying hours. For 
many years the Russians have 
experimented with this form of 
transport across the Steppes, 
and the Nazis have used gliders 
to^take troops into action in this 
, war. Britain and U S have not 
'been slow to learn the lesson, 
and this first flight of an aerial 
goods train across the Atlantic 
is a truly United Nations affair. 


The plane and glider are both 
American, the : glider, Voo-Doo, 
having been built by a New 
York piano manufacturer; the 
British crew nf both machines 
included Canadians and a New 
Zealander as well as men from 
th& Motherland; and part of the 
cargo carried (which included 
radio, aircraft, and. motor 
parts) was vaccine for our 
Russian ally. 

The towed gliders of the future 
will be as the tramp steamers 
of the days before the war, find¬ 
ing their cargoes wherever they 
may be, but carrying them to 
their destinations in hours as 
against the days required by the 
tramp steamers. 


Friends of Hansard 


M Ps know their Hansard, 
the official record of parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings which fully 
reports every word uttered in 
either House, andjs therefore an 
authority indispensable to them. 

All students of politics know 
Hansard, too, though probably 
not all of them could say at-once 
that it takes its name from Luke 
Hansard, a Norwich man who, 
after serving an apprenticeship 
to a printer in his native city, 
came to London to seek his for¬ 
tune and make a name for him¬ 
self. He found his fortune in 
the office of the Printers to the 
House of Commons, beginning as 
a compositor and ultimately be¬ 
coming proprietor of the business, 
which after his death in 1828 was 
carried on in turn by his sons 
and grandsons. That he also' 
made a name for himself .we can 
all testify, for although Hansard 
has for many years been -State- 
controlled nobody would dream 
of altering its title—certainly the 
simplest that comes from Govern¬ 
ment sources. 

Apart from M Ps and students 
of politics, however, most people 
have the scantiest knowledge of 
Hansard, and it is certainly not 
. generally known that the daily 
report is on sale to The public. 
In actual fact, apart from copies 
issued free to M Ps and Govern-, 


ment offices, fit has a circulation 
of 2500, and a newly-formed 
society called Friends of Hansard 
(with Commander King-Hall as 
honorary director) hopes to raise 
this one day to 10,000. It also 
intends to make films dealing 
with various aspects of parlia¬ 
mentary life and procedure. 

It sterns an admirable project, 
and while we can hardly visualise 
Hansard as a best-seller a more 
widespread reading of it will 
have the good effect of making 
people more 'government-con¬ 
scious. 

In Peace as in War 

Not enough has been said of 
the invaluable service rendered 
by General. Eisenhower in North 
Africa. 

His staff is not an Allied staff 
composed of British and Ameri¬ 
can operatives. It is just one 
staff, knowing no differences of 
nationality and only one loyalty 
—to fulfil the common purpose 
they share with their chief. 

To see that staff working is a 
revelation of w*hat can be done 
in international cooperation. 
What can be done in North 
Africa can be done elsewhere, in 
peace as well as in war. 

Mr Eden addressing the 
English-speaking Union 


The Size of 
* a Town 

pHE planning of our New 
Britain raises a number of 
deeply interesting and import¬ 
ant points. / 

For example, what should be 
the proper size of a small in¬ 
dustrial town? The small town 
presents the great advantage 
that every part of it is within 
easy reach of the countryside, 
but we have to guard ourselves 
against making it so small that 
it prevents its citizens from 
enjoying desirable cultural 
facilities and many amenities of 
civilisation. The ideal to aim at 
is to provide for a body of 
citizens full opportunity of 
access to cultural facilities, yet 
preserving always within easy 
reach the vital recreation which 
only the country can give. 

- A town of fp,000 people would 
necessarily lack desirable 
amenities. Many people suggest, 
therefore, that we should aim at 
towns of from 30,000 to 50,000 in¬ 
habitants, which is sufficiently 
large to . enable them to enjoy 
music, the kinema and theatre, 
libraries, spacious reading-rooms, 
clubs, public halls, and so on, 
and to be able to support the fre¬ 
quent visits of artists and 
lecturers, and to enjoy cricket 
and golf without long journeys. 

It is a matter in which, by 
taking thought, a small town 
may become spacious enough to 
meet every reasonable need.. 

Left-Handed Children. 
Are All Right 

J^ssex teachers have been told 
that they are not to try any 
more to make left-handed 
children write with the right 
hand. 

We are surprised that they, 
should ever have been en-, 
couraged to do so, for it is a 
harmful and in some cases quite 
a dangerous experiment to make. 
Doctors do not by any means 
fully understand why ^ some 
children are “born left-handed,” 
but.what they do know is that 
if a child is left-handed, the con¬ 
sequences of forcing it' to be 
otherwise are deplorable. Many 
children treated in this tfay soon 
develop a stammer which, later 
on, is very difficult to cure. In 
some cases, a bright left-handed 
child who has held a high place 
in class has dropped right to the 
bottom after attempts have been 
made to change its ways. Left 
alone again, these children soon 
recover their old capacity. 

Some children are only ■- par¬ 
tially left-handed. They may 
play games right-handed and 
write left-handed, or vice versa. 
They should not be interfered 
with at all. It is true that most 
people are right-handed, and it 
is interesting that our word 
‘‘dexterous” comes from the 
Latin “right-handed," while 
“ sinister ” is the Latin for “ left- 
handed.” But what is most true 
is that left-handedness is in no 
sense a defect or even a handi¬ 
cap, and should be left alone. 

THINGS SEEN 

A blackbird’s nest containing 
four young birds in a cactus plant 
at Kew Gardens. 

A girl at Charing Cross Under- 
• ground Station trying to Walk up 
the downward-moving escalator. 

No 'Maggots, a. notice in a 
Maidenhead shop—not a green¬ 
grocer’s, but an angling store. * 
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Little News Reels 


bands of guerrillas in 

* Greece have agreed to co¬ 
operate, and they are to work 
under . the direction of the 
‘Supreme Allied Command in the 
Middle East. 

From the beginning of the war 
to the end of June, 18,031 Axis 
planes were destroyed on British 
. fronts against a loss of 9906 R AF 
and U S A A F. Fleet Air Arm 
figures are not included. 

In the'last 20 nights of June 
$omber Command dropped 
15,000 tons of explosives on 
enemy targets. 

The Canadian Government 
, plant for making synthetic rub¬ 
ber. is expected, to be in full 
operation by November; it will 
have a yearly production of 
34,000 tons of Buna S, suitable 
for tyres, and 8000 tons of Butyl 
rubber suitable for other pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr Hudson, Minister, of Agri¬ 
culture, speaking at Ormskirk on 
Farm Sunday said he had asked 
for 500,000 volunteer helpers be¬ 
cause, from first to last, our har¬ 
vest this year would probably 
mean the best part of 100,000,000 
tons. 

The BBC is to broadcast'five* 
minute lessons in,English on its 
European service, in anticipation 
of the invasion of the Continent. 

milk, except that of 
specially tested cows, is to be 
pasteurised. 

Admiral Robert, the Vichy 
governor of Martinique, has asked 
the US to arrange a change in 
French authority oyer that island. 

General Sikorski, Polish Prime 
Minister and' life-long' patriot, 
was killed in an air crash when 
returning from a long tour in the 
Middle East. 

In the first six months of this 
year U S shipyards have beaten 
their 1942 total. This year’s pro¬ 
duction so far is 879 ships with 
8,818,000 tonnage; last year’s was 
747 ships and 8,089,000 tonnage. 

Atlantic convoys can now have 
air cover throughout the whole 
journey. 

Phree members of one family— 
mother, married daughter, 
and son of 16—witnesses in a 
recent case at York Assizes, con¬ 
fessed that they could not read. 

The biggest airfield in the 
world, being built on the 
sputhem edge of New York, is 
three miles long and two wide. 


The Red Cross and St John is 
today*, spending nearly £900 an 
hour, against £600 an hour a year 
ago. . 

During their Wings for Victory 
Week Sheffield schoolchildren 
aimed at raising £40,000 . They 
collected £128,430, about £2 for 
each child . 

The Red Cross headquarters at 
Geneva receive and deal with 
over 500,000 personal messages 
each month. 

Soon after raising £1500 for a 
mobile X-ray unit for Russia, 
workers of the Fairey Aviation 
Company sent £810 to the TMCA 
at the King George Services Club, 
Manchester, 

A big raid on Germany costs 
about £200,000 for petrol alone. 

pHERE are now over 2000 British 
restaurants and over 8000 
works -canteens. 

The Government spends 
£145,000,000 a year in subsidising 
food. 

Some of our new roar factories 
have 800 separate buildings 
covering two or -three square 
miles. , * 

Youth News Reel 

pHE Boy Scouts have raised 
their first £100,000 for the 
Baden-Powell Memoifial Fund: 
The money. is being invested in 
War Bonds now, and after the 
war a Centre of International 
Scouting will be l)uilt in London. 

Scout David Smith, age 12, of 
the 5th Bexley Heath Troop, holder 
of the Cornwell Scout Decoration 
for courage and fortitude in cheer¬ 
fully enduring several operations, 
has been elected the only British 
member of the American Service 
Scouts Club. 

Ralph Reader, the Scout 
theatrical producer ivho origin¬ 
ated the Boy Scout Gang Show, 
is noio producer of the RAF 
Gang Shoio for the Forces. The 
Services “Gang ” has given over 
4000 performances, and is now in 
North Africa. 

The 76th Reading Scout Troop 
has six members manning an all- 
night shift at their local Report 
Centre, a number of these Scouts 
having done continuous duty 
since 1939., ’ 

The Gallant Conduct Medal 
(2nd Class) of the Church Lads 
Brigade has been awarded to David 
Arthur Wells, of the St Martin, * 
Castleton, Company for rescuing a 
drowning boy from -a canal. • 


Worldwide Education After the War 


^worldwide auxiliary language 
and an exchange of students 
and teachers are two f plans for 
the post-war world arising from 
a United Nations Education Con- 
ferencenheld in London recently. 

This Conference was attended 
by educational experts from the 
Allied Governments in London; 
from USA, USSR, China, the 
British Dominions, the Board of 
Education, the Colonial Office, 
the British Council, the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office, and 
, numerous Educational and Youth 
Organisations. 

On the language question the 
Conference had in mind both the 
removal .of those linguistic 
barrier's which have so often led 
to misunderstanding in the past, 
and aid for young people to 
travel for educational purposes. 
It was unanimously agreed by 
an expert Committee presided 
over by Dr A. Sommerfelt, Direc¬ 
tor-General of Education, Nor¬ 
wegian Government, that the 


language should be English, ex¬ 
cept in those schools where 
English is normally taught, when 
it .should be French. 

Another - Committee, presided 
over by Mr Sydney W. Pascall, 
Rotary' International, declared 
that the interchange of youth 
and teachers throughout the 
world on an internationally 
organised basis was desirable as' 
a means of festering inter¬ 
national understanding and 
friendship. The Committee 
recommends the establishment 
of a central body in each 
country,' preferably of inde¬ 
pendent status with Government 
mandate and subsidy, each 
linked with a .World Educational 
Exchange. 

The Report of this Conference 
has been presented to the 
Governments of . the United 
Nations; and it may be obtained 
for 3d from booksellers or the 
Rotary International, 41 Kings- 
way, London, W C 2. y ■ 
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Our Knights in 

^Then Berthold Schwartz, the cahnon 

Black ' Monk, introduced fighters. About a quarter of the work- 

the power of explosives into wav- Made of cloth and manganese ing population of Britain^ some 
fare, armour began to go out of steel, they cover the whole of the 3,5001)00 w-orkers, eat their mid¬ 
fashion, and its doom seemed body and "the thighs, and have day meals every day in industrial 
inevitable. Yet today, more than already been proved in action, canteens. While so much is 
six hundred years later, knights Tliey weigh about 36 lbs, and can being done in this way, the 
in armour have reappeared in a be discarded in a few seconds Ministry of Food is anxious to 
form of which not even the evil should it be necessary to bale raise the standard of canteen 
mind of the German monk could .out. The pilot and second pilot meals. , 

have dreamed. Indeed, what wear only half a suit, their backs Mr Mabane, Parliamentary 
would the knights of old have being already protected by a Secretary of the Ministry of 
thought had they .been asked to thick steel bulkhead. Food,' says that already the 

exchange their chargers for fly- Soon all American aircrews in rations s allowed to industrial 
ing steeds like Fortresses or this country will be equipped canteens are adequate, and 
Liberators? with flak-suits. In the steadily wherever the work is extra hard 

The new suits of armour de- .increasing daylight onslaught on are more than those allowed to 
veloped by Colonel Malcolm C. Germany and the occupied so-called luxury hotels. He adds 
. Grow, a surgeon in the U S countries, they should do much that in his opinion the best way 
Army Eighth Air Force, are to minimise loss of life. Colonel to feed the. worker better is to do 
known as flak-suits, and are Grow is now reported to be work- so . without his knowing it, by 
designed to protect the wearer ing on the design for light-- providing improved fare. Thus, 
from anti-aircraft shell splinters weight steel helmets for these the slogan for caterers might well 
and the machine-gun bullets and knights of the air. ' be “Good health by stealth.;* 

t 


Armour 

shells' of attacking 


GOOD HEALTH 
BY STEALTH 
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The Coal Cutter 


;|^he Ministry of Fuel has taken 
into its service an American 
expert on mine machinery, Mr 
Harold U. Wheeler, of Pittsburg, 
to advise on the mechanisation 
of our coal mines. In his 
opinion British ccal production 
could in some mines be increased 
six* times by the use bf American 
machine methods, particularly 
by the coal cutter. 

Several million pounds’ worth 
of American mining machinery 
hax^e eluded the submarines and 
been safely imported here. A 
good deal of installation has N 
been accomplished, and it may 
truly be said that American 
mining engineers will soon be 
adding largely to our coal out¬ 
put. 

Outstanding in this new equip¬ 
ment is the automatic coal 
cutter, which is electrically 


driven and can be handled by 
two men. It can be worked in 
cofifmed spaces, and its drill 
can accomplish the work of 
several hewers in half the time. 
Linked with the mechanical 
coal cutter is the new coal lcad^ 
ing machinery, which greatly 
• speeds , up the transportation of 
coal fro hi the coal face to the 
pit head. One such mechanical 
loader used at a British pit, arid 
worked by five men, loaded up 
40 tens per man per shift. 

The Ministry of Fuel is to be 
congratulated in thus organising 
a very important and too-long- 
delayed improvement in our 
mining methods. Coal-cutting by 
machinery is not new in our 
mines, but its progress has 
hitherto been very slow, and 
coal-mining needs* all the help 
engineers can give it. 


HE GAVE HIS SHIRT AWAY 

We like this story of a party 
of American soldiers, out foi ; a 
walk, who came upon an 
abandoned ambulance. At least 
it seemed deserted, until- they 
spied a pair of dungarees- pro-- 
truding from under it. After a 
while the driver, a pretty fair 
girl, wriggled from underneath, 
her hands, overalls, and hair 
covered with oil and dirt. 

Somewhat taken aback by her 
audience, she rubbed her hands 
together and explained, .“Oh, I’m 
sorry I’m in such a mess, but you 
know there is a shortage of 
cleaning rags owing, to the war.” 

“ Say, miss, that’s just too 
bad,” said one of the soldiers, 
and without further ado he took 
elf his khaki jacket and, .strip¬ 
ping off his clean white under¬ 
vest, proceeded to tear it into 
pieces and give them to / the 
delighted girl ! 

NIGERIAN TIMBER 

A notable step in Imperial de¬ 
velopment has been taken in 
Nigeria, which'is making consider¬ 
able strides with land develop¬ 
ment, particularly in the produc¬ 
tion of timber. 

There is a Forest School at 
Ibadan in South Nigeria which is 
being developed to accommodate 
students from Uganda and other 
parts of British Africa. A certain 
amount of mahogany has been 
produced in recent months, and 
survey has shown that a large 
.amount of this valuable timber is 
available. 

THE WALKIE-TALKIE 

Americans, with their natural 
gift for happy and concise 
phrasing, have given the name 
of Walkie-Talkie to a portable 
radio-telephone used by their 
men in the Army Signal Corps. 
It is wireless .set, weighing 
about five pounds, which 
operates as soon as its aerial is 
raised, and has a press-button to 
turn it into a transmitter. 

Its ■ development when peace 
comes will undoubtedly be rapid, 
and in time of course it will com¬ 
pletely oust the telephone call- 
box. We can all look forward to 
speaking with absent friends 
while on' a ramble, and we 
can look forward even more 
eagerly to wearing a Button B 
which, when pressed, will trans¬ 
fer our twopence from one 
pocket to another. Even better, 
suggests Smith Minor, and per¬ 
haps not impossible in this age 
of miracles,-would be a Button B 
to transfer twopence from a 
companion’s pocket to one’s own. 



Four Men—and a Dog 

Spitfire pilots of the Natal Squadron take their ease while waiting for 
a call into the air. The men come from London, Surrey, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Australia ; and the .dog, Kuppee, is the squadron mascot 


THE GARIBALDI 

A ship has recently been 
launched named after the hero of 
an enemy country..' 

The ship is a se^-going ketch, 
presented by the directors of 
Alfred Holt and Company, Liver¬ 
pool ship-owners, to the Outward 
Bound Sea School. Professor G. 
Trevelyan, of Cambridge, who 
launched the vessel, named her 
the Garibaldi. She will be used 
to supplement the training at the 
Outward Bound Sea school. 

THE CIGARETTE END 

Savings Certificates, have been 
awarded to Ivor Kelland, 15-year- 
old pupil at Crownhili Senior 
School, Plymouth, as the prize 
winner in a local Fire-Wastage 
Essay Competition. 

Ivor wrote a dramatic account 
of the terrible scene in a shelter 
.during a blitz when a serious fire 
was caused by the carelessness of 
a smoker. This man threw away 
a cigarette end that started a fire 
in bundles of clothing which was 
only put out with much diffi- 
cultj'. Ivor and sixty women and 
children almost lost their lives 
by suffocation because of one 
..man’s sheer carelessness. 


IMAGINATION NEEDED 

When Dr John Murray, 
principal of Exeter University 
College, spoke at Bryanston 
School, Dorset, recently, he 
declared that the thing to watch 
for in boys w r as imagination. 

There was, he said, an in¬ 
tensive search throughout the 
country for boys of imagination. 
A boy of imagination became a 
citizen of vision. The freedom 
given to imagination involved 
the training in character/ and 
in this English schools were 
better than- any in the world. 

Efforts were being made to 
Germanise our schools. In Ger¬ 
many the state' over-ruled every¬ 
body and everything. All they 
had to do was to obey. In 
English schools the responsibility 
was to think and act according 
to one’s heart and conscience. 

If we reformed our schools on 
German lines, asserted Dr 
Murray, it .would be the begin¬ 
ning of the end for us. A school 
was not a mechanism, but some¬ 
thing with a soul. If it were 
treated as a mechanism it would 
soon become one. 


tOO GOOD DEEDS 

A Walrus Air-Sea Rescue squad 
stationed at a Kent town recently 
brought its hundredth 44 patient ” 
ashore. 

Familiar to those who live on 
the coast, the Walrus.is not often 
seen in other districts, and the 
work, of the Rescue Squads is not 
often noticed. All the time, how¬ 
ever, these men keep watch and 
stand ready to go■to the aid of 
anyone who needs help in the 
waters which separate us from 
the enemy coast. . 

THE GREATEST GAME 

Speaking at Burslem, Victoria, 
Australia,- recently, Councillor 
John Mason, a former inter¬ 
national football referee, said: 

Show me a youth who is in¬ 
terested only in beer, billiards, 
and betting, and I will predict 
his failure before he is thirty. 

Out of doors with a football, 
we pride ourselves, on being 
sportsmen, because we play the 
game. What a pity it is that we 
do not take the same ideals and 
standards into our homes and 
businesses. After all, the greatest 
of all games is that of life. 


WHY NOT SCRAP THESE? 

While we are about this very 
necessary task of collecting 
scrap : iron what of those idle 
automatic machines outside to¬ 
bacconists’ shops and on railway 
platforms? 

-» It is pretty certain.that thou¬ 
sands of tons of very useful 
materials could be got from 
scrapping these articles for . 
which there is at present no use. 
They are rusting away, and as 
very many of them will be useless 
when the war is over they 
should now go where they are 
needed, - and while they * are 
worth buying from the owners. 

Then-, what of the immense 
number of slot machines of 
various kinds on our piers now' 
closed to the public? They are . 
rusting too, and many will have 
to be scrapped when the piers 
reopen, so why not now? Surely 
the Ministry of Supply might do 
something in the matter? 

THE DOG AND 
THE RAT 

A schoolgirl cycling home neat 
Wimborne, Dorset, swerved badly 
to avoid a large rat which sud¬ 
denly ran across the road. The 
girl recovered her balance, but was 
nearly run down by a lorry coming 
in the opposite direction. 

At.this moment a dog appeared 
upon the scene, chased the rat, 
and crossed the road quite regard¬ 
less of the lorry, which had to 
brake hard not to run it down. 

Dogs possess a fair road sense 
except when excited; then they 
throw all to the winds. 

WAR PROSPERITY 
IN AMERICA 

The doubling of American in¬ 
come in three years is a very 
remarkable thing, and it may 
continue for some time. 

A few years ago millions of the 
citizens of the United States 
were existing upon public' 
charity, distributed officially to 
relieve extreme poverty. How 
many American stories of that 
time told of the 44 bread line ” l 
The war and its stimulation of 
many, industries has substituted 
high earnings for poverty, and 
the Office of War Information 
has published at • Washington 
particulars of the great rise in 
income per head. The official 
report runs “ that whereas in 
July 1940; the average income 
per head per month was only 
£12, it had risen by April 1943. 
to roundly £21 per month.” 
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What Questions They Do Ask 


TSI 

JyJoBODY will gueSs what these 
letters stand for so we may 
as well say at once, that they 
mean Those Silly Initials. We 
have fallen a victim to what P P 
(otherwise Peter Puck) calls the 
Initial Epidemic, a highly in¬ 
fectious complaint. We have all 
grown accustomed to NAAFI 
and E NS A, to W A A F S and 
ATS, to IMS and GWR; 
and of course we all know that 
V is for Victory. But the ever-, 
growing use of initials—these 
signs of the times-—is making 
life very difficult. A A means 
Automobile*Association, and also 
Anti-Aircraft; R A means Royal 
Artillery, and also Royal Aca¬ 
demician ; A i of course means 
O K, and, ironically used, it 
might also stand for Adolf’s 
intuition. Brit we doubt if any 
M P or M A, or even the M O I, 
could decipher them all. Whose 
was the initial blame for this 
habit we know not, but it cer¬ 
tainly was not the C N’s. 

. ' © 

Teamwork 

correspondent in the U S 
has called our attention to 
the following verses by Rudyard 
Kipling, We agree with him 
that they are appropriate to the 
war effort of both <55 un tries. 

It'ain’t the guns nor armament 
Nov funds that they can pay 
But the close cooperation 
That makes them win the day. 

It ain’t the Individual — 

Nor the army as^a whole , 

But the evevlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 

m • 

BUS STORY 

A smart young man had a 
seat in a Harrogate bus. 
while an old lady stood up, 
rather tired."At one of the stops 
a specially painted young woman 
made her appearance and the 
young man quickly rose from 
his seat, bowed with much con¬ 
cern, and begged the young thing 
to take his seat. 

But when she turned round 
the seat was not empty ; the 
old lady had dropped into ft ! 


rpiE world is so wonderful, with 
such a lot in it to inquire 
about, that children have always 
been full of eager questions as 
they grow older, and take notice, 
wondering why this or why that. 

But the war has altered so 
many things that the five-year^ 
olds frequently. amaze us when 
first they asUf questions about 
simple,'ordinary things which we 
imagined they knew all the time. 

“ What’s that thing stuck up 
there for, mummie ? ”" a little 
girl inquired the other day, 
pointing to. a white post on the 
hedge-top at the cross-roads, 

” Why, don’t you know, my 
dear ? ” said her mother in sur¬ 
prise. . Then the mother re¬ 
membered Mollie was only 12 
months old when the w r ar began 
and, of course, she would not 
know that once the old post had 
“ arms ” directing travellers to 


this village or to that and telling 
them how far away it was. 

” What’s that, you’ve got ? ” 
a small boy asked an older com¬ 
panion in the playground of a 
junior school the other morning. 
" Banana, of course,’” was the 
reply.My dad brought it home 
from North Africa. Everybody 
knows what this is.” 

Things that have been put out 
of use during the war or have 
vanished like lemons ; and make 
only fleeting returns now and 
then—well, they are objects of 
curiosity and it’s no wonder little 
children are asking questions ! 

Wjiat delightful surprises there 
■will be for them when.peace 
comes! Plenty of bananas, 
grapefruit, .and ‘ other nice 
things ! And for the first time 
in their lives they will walk 
through streets all aglow with 
lights. 


Old School Ties 


I 


•is Reunion Day at the 
Fridtjof Nansen School, 
Moscow, when all the old boys 
and girls meet again. The Direc¬ 
tor, Ivan Novikov, looks younger 
today ; he is flushed with pride. 
This year there are even more 
Red Army uniforms, even more 
decorations gleaming on both 
men and women. 

Lieutenants, sergeants, sea¬ 
men, cadets, engineers, airmen 
. . . the school hums with ani¬ 
mated voices. Here is the fami¬ 
liar figure of the Stalin Prize 
winner, the actor Igor Ilynsky; 
there is the well-known figure of 
the biologist* Professor Vermel, 

Children from the lower forms 
peep over. the stairs, bubbling 
with excitement. A lanky 
colonel comes in, with two 
decorations on his breast, and 
greets, tlifc stern old ’ Director ; 
then a girl in a greatcoat with 

' « 

JUST AN IDEA 

True religion is not simply an 
ambulance at the foot of a precipice 
to pick up those who have fallen 
over , as Dr IIany Emerson Fosdick 
has so truly rsaid . It is a fence 
at the top to prevent their falling 
in the first place. 


Under the Editor s Table 


Jt is important that 
a plum tree should 
not have too many 
plums on it. Small 
boys usually see to that/ 
0 

Qermans wish the war 
was over. Not over 
their country. 

a ; 

Workers get tired of 
carrying sand¬ 
wiches* . Sometimes the 
sandwiches look tired 
too. 

Jf he. baby lions at . the 
Zoo love a game 
of ball. Think it a 
roaring success. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 

=3v 



If philatelists 
must be men of 
the right stamp 


A siren has been 
bought by a Bucks 
village froiu the pro¬ 
ceeds of a fete. A 
sound investment. 

. 0 

ff he _old~fashioned ser¬ 
vant girl did not do 
much reading. Was al¬ 
ways losing her place. 

. ' 0 • 

prize in a Home 
Guard competition 
was a free liair-cut. 
Hope it was not won 
by a bald man. 

.□ 

People collect queer 
things. Some col-. 
*led erbwds. 


her arm in a sling—a Red Army 
nurse. • 

Ivanov, director of a muni¬ 
tions plant, is here with his son, 
a present pupil of the school. 
Ivanov left the school during 
the last war, and is a veteran of 
Budyenny’s cavalry; now he is 
at the old school again talking 
to a young architect. 

At the end of the evening all 
rise in silent honour of Grigory 
Rodin, who has been Trilled # in 
action. His mother is here, 
with a letter from his Com¬ 
mander. As he was at school, 
so was he in the Red Army— 
full of good spirits, courage, and 
a loyal friend. . 

In Russia as in Britain, as 
indeed all the world over, men 
and women f remember their old 
school with pride and affection. 
These are the real Ties of the 
Old School. / 

& ' 

Little One Calling; 

We take this beautiful poem from 
the organ of the Save' the Children 
Fund (The World’s Children) and hope 
it may stir some C N reader to send 
the Fund, at 20 Gordon Square, 
W G1, a mite to help its noble work. 

T^ear Gob, 

Would you be very cross 
If I didn’t pray tonight ? 

I’ve really tried so very hard, 
But—I just can’t .get it right. * 
I’ve asked you, oh so many 
times. 

To hold my Daddy’s hand, 

And bring him safe and well 
again 

Back from some foreign land: 
Now Mummy’s had a telegram 
And I think poor Daddy’s dead. 
And I’m sure that she’s been 
crying- 

For her eyes are awful red. 

So God, ♦> 

Would you mind Very much 
If I didn’t pray tonight ? 

I know I’m very naughty, 

. But—I’ll try to put it right. 
When my Mummy’s been in here 
And tucked me into bed, 

Please God, go into her room 
And hold her hand instead. 


t 

The Cb/ldren's 



Helping With the Harvest 


Peter Puck, 

^he joys of stamp-collecting are 
many, and Peter Puck has 
become an ardent enthusiast. 

It all begaif 5 when one of his 
greatest friends invited him to 
look over the headquarters of the 
Stamp Club to which he is Hon¬ 
orary Secretary. This friend is, 
only eleven, but, as Peter Puck 
rightly points out, Youth is no 
handicap to an Hon Sec of any¬ 
thing and in this particular case 
it is more than an asset—it is a 
prime essential. Without ex¬ 
treme youth the enthusiasm of 
this Hon Sec * would not last a 
week—nor would the club. 

The headquarters of. this club 
are in a .toolshed at the bottom of 
a garden. They are comfortable • 
premises, says , Peter, though 
hardly commodious, and occa¬ 
sionally overflow meetings are 
held in the branches of neigh- 
bo uring> trees, an idea with 
almost a touch of genius in it, 
even if the actual swopping of 
stamps is a little difficult pn these 
circumstances. * 

The meetings of the club 
usually begin at 4.15 or there¬ 
abouts, a time governed riot by 
school hours apparently, but by 
the Hon Sec’s father; it seems ■ 
that while he doesn’t frown on 
stamp-collecting, he does frown - 
on this 'particular stamp club 
since a certain stormy meeting 
ended with a free fight in one of 
. the herbaceous borders.^ Peter 
Puck expressed surprise that . 

’ stamps could arouse such fierce 
antagonisms, but as the Hon Sec 
had previously explained in a 
report on this meeting (not to 
the members, but to his father) 
the uproar really had nothing to 
do with stamps—it followed, not 
a discussion on a Penny Black, 
but a division of a Twopenny Bar 
of Chocolate! 

Peter Puck had found himself 
growing more and more in¬ 
terested. A stamp club which 
held overflow meetings in trees, 
and settled arguments in her¬ 
baceous borders made stamp- 
collecting more exciting than he 
had thought possible. This was 
Philately with a Punch! 

The furnishings of the club are 
adequate, if not luxurious. A 
bench made of planks resting on 
a garden roller gives , a spice of 
adventure to the mere act of sit¬ 
ting-down, and a table with a jar 
of 1 sticklebacks adds a homely 
touch. (Peter thinks there is 
possibly a stamp catalogue, but 
he is not sure.) 


Philatelist 

Light streams into the shed 
through a window, unhampered 
by glass. This was another un¬ 
fortunate business, the Hon Sec 
explained, caused through one j>f 
the leading members, who is {a 
stickler for order, threatening a 
more unruly member with a 
garden rake. However, as he 
rightly said, glazed windows do 
tend to keep fresh air out, and 
the members (as well as the Hsu 
Sec’s father) had decided not to 
go to the expense of new glass. 

On one of the walls of the hut 
are the rules, and it was thes£» 
rules that really decided the 
matter for Peter; not one of 
them has any nonsense abGUt 
stamps, he says, they are all con¬ 
cerned with essentials. 

1. No litter to be thrown about 
the club. Fine 2d.‘ 

. 2. Fighting is not allow jl. 
Fine 3d. , * 

3. Fines must be paid regi- 
larly. Three times not paid rui¬ 
ning. Fine 4d. 

4. Damaging Book of Finis. 

Big Tear 4d, Small Tear 2d. ? 

5. Making a Noise Id. 

What degree of sound conti- 

tutes an offence in this crib, 
Peter Puck was unable, to h:d 
out; but evidently attempts dw 
made to enforce this rule and] -.1 
the others, for the Hon Sec tid 
him that all the members c 'e 
fines. . 

That decided him. Peter thiqe 
and then became a Philatelit, 
and he is looking forward rbt- 
only to acquiring all the know¬ 
ledge that stamps impart, hit 
also to the social activities of lis 
new club. For our part we sts- 
pect that it is rather the in- 
social activities which attr/'t 
,him most.** 

Tq All Who 
Love Flowers 

The beauty of the countrysile 
is spoilt if the .flowers are takm 
away. . 

Other people will come after 
you who want to see the flowers, 
as you do. 

Flowers that are picked chi 
produce no seeds. % ( 

All the flowers we like best are 
getting less plentiful. 

Flowers are more beautifil 
living and. growing than pick'd 
and dying. 

If the flowers were newr 
picked every wayside would )e 
like a garden. 
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The Island That 
Has Forgotten , 

' Tf ancient superstitions survive in Sardinia, natives of the island 
* must , gaze with uneasy hearts out upon Caprera, an islet 
lying off the* north-east coast. For in a graye there, venerated 


by Italians the world over, sleeps 

Sardinia has v not only great 
Bronze Age sepulchres, called 
^tombs of the giants,” but little 
grottoes cut in the rocks, which 
are termed “homes of the 
spirits,” or abodes of the ghosts. 

It is in, such a grave that the 
great friend of the British people 
lies, and the Sardinians well miy 
ask today: '‘Will not his spirit 
be angered by our action in 
making war on Britain, between 
which and his native land the 
hero, mindful of generosities at 
her hands whereby he and Italy 
profited, bespoke eternal peace?” 

Be *that as it may, Sardinia, 
once a proud kingdom'' in the 
forefront of heroic peoples, is 
participating ' in the crime of 
Btaly against her former friends 
and allies, and must, with her, 
abide the consequences. 

With an area of nearly 9300 
square miles, and a peacetime 
population of a million, she ranks 
sixth in size among European 
islands, a little realm of rich re¬ 
sources and, if but rightly 
directed, of' happy and pros¬ 
perous possibilities. Not one of 
the places most commonly visited 
by tourists, Sardinia, lying due 
south of Corsica, seven miles 
away across the Strait of Boni¬ 
facio, is yet fascinating to those 
who' are lured by a sombre 
grandeur blended with sugges¬ 
tions of the exotic. Remote and 
wary upon the mountain tops—of 
which 6365 foot Mount Gennar- 
gentu, with its crown of printer 
snows, is the culminating height 
—live the famous moufflon, 
strange wild sheep. 

Pelicans and Flamingoes 

The island possesses wild boars 
and wild deer; vultures and 
eagles swoop from the crags; and 
in the lagoons pelicans have an 
abiding home, being joined each 
August by flocks of gorgeous 
flamingoes, come from North 
Africa to spend the winter. 

Vineyards, cornfields, and 
groves of oranges, lemons, and 
olive trees yield cultivators their 
wealth, while from the many 
mines , are won lead, silver, iron, 
copper, zinc, manganese, and lig¬ 
nite.. One-fifth of the island is 
forest; there is excellent pasture 
for domestic stock, and the low- 
lying land yields abundant crops. 

Many Powers and people have 
coveted and possessed Sardinia 
in bygone days. The Phoenicians 
ruled the island for more than 
two centuries, and after them the 
Romans, who, reducing the 


the immortal Garibaldi.. 

people to bondage, sold 80,000 
Sardinians as slaves at one cruel 
swoop. In turn dominion was 
exercised by Vandals, Saracens, 
the republics of Pisa and Genoa, 
the princes of Aragon, the royal 
house of Spain, and afterwards 
Austria, from whom control 
passed to the Dukes of Savoy, 
one of whom, on relinquishing 
Sicily to Austria, was given Sar¬ 
dinia, with, the title of King. 

Midway through last century 
there rose in her midst a leader 
of men in the person of Cavour, 
a member of the Sardinian Par¬ 
liament and Cabinet.. Much of 
his life had been spent in Eng¬ 
land, where his education in con¬ 
stitutional freedom was per¬ 
fected. Earlier efforts for the de¬ 
thronement of Italy's alien 
tyrants having failed, Cavour in¬ 
spired Victor Emmanuel the 
Third, of Sardinia, to bear the 
banner of leadership. 

A Master Stroke 

Sardinia was the * one place 
where political rights were re¬ 
spected, and it was with Cavour 
as the , soul and inspiration. 
Garibaldi as the sword, and the 
King as the essential figurehead, 
that the noble crusade for the 
Freedom of Italy was conducted. 
A master - stroke by Cavour 
secured Sardinia’s place among 
the leading nations, when *for the 
Crimean war the King was in¬ 
duced to furnish an excellent 
army of 15,000 men to fight 
beside Britain and France. 

In 1859, with Nice and Savoy 
as her fee, France forced Austria 
to vacate Lombardy, and, success 
attending success, the Kingdom 
of Sardinia added greatly to her 
possessions and populaton. With 
Sicily and the former kingdom of 
Naples added, she gained, Venice 
as the result of the Austro- 
Prussian war. Finally Rome was 
entered and reclaimed as the 
Italian capital. Not till then did 
the title of King of Sardinia dis¬ 
appear. That by ■ which it was 
superseded was King of Italy. 

On accepting his. new desig¬ 
nation the King of Sardinia 
uttered ■ these words: “The 
Government and people qf Eng¬ 
land—the ancient home of liberty 
—have stoutly affirmed our right 
to be the arbiters of our own des¬ 
tinies, and of that ready sym¬ 
pathy, so freely bestowed, we 
shall always cherish a grateful 
memory. ” 

Sardinia has forgotten that 
fine proclamation. 


Athletics and Long Life 


gm Adolphe Abrahams, the 
medical adviser to the In¬ 
ternational Athletic Board, has 
been referring to-the long life 
enjoyed by many famous per¬ 
formers on the racing track. His 
conclusion is that evidence 
clearly shows that, while athletics 
may not lengthen life, exercise 
in youth does not shorten it, and 
Sir Adolphe mentions the great 
Walter George, one of the great¬ 
est runners of all time, who died 
at the advanced age of 84. 

About five years ago, Sir 
Adolphe examined a number of 
veteran athletes who had been 
famous in youth and early man¬ 


hood, and these included, in 
addition to W. J. George, a few 
happily still with us. He men¬ 
tions the Revd W. Pollock- 
Hill, who won the mile and 
three-mile races in the Inter- 
University sports in -1890; M. A.. 
Holbein, the long-distance 
swimmer and cyclist; who at 
the age of 75 swam from Rich¬ 
mond Lock to London Bridge; 
and J. E. Fowler-Dixon, the 
sprinter, now 93 years old. It 
v’as very reassuring, he said, to 
observe the superb condition of 
these veterans, which challenged 
comparison with the majority'of 
men 15 to 20 years younger. * » 
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Sir Philip Sidney’s Advice 
From His Father 


From Age to Age 

Uf. that is down needs fear no 
11 fall/ 

He that is low, no pride ; 

He that is 4 humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

I am content with what I have, 
Little' be it or much : 

Ai>d, Lord, contentment still I 
crave, 

•Because thou savest such. 

Fullness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage : 

Here little, and hereafter bliss. 
Is best from age to age. 

John Bunyan 

LINKS BETWEEN PAST 
AND FUTURE 

^/e live in the' present, we 
dream of the future, and 
we learn eternal truths from the 
past. It would be just as irra¬ 
tional for a man to claim that 
he was self-made as for a nation 
to believe that it could be self- 
efficient. Nations and individ¬ 
uals are but links between the 
past and the future. It would 
be interesting and valuable, 
therefore, for us to consider the 
deep meaning which lies behind 
the Chinese proverb: “Watch 
the cart ahead,” in. our en¬ 
deavour to avoid the pitfalls in 
which former civilisations, 
dynasties, and •'systems have 
fallen. 

Those pitfalls are many, but 
one of the deepest and most 
omnivorous is pride. That 
pitfall has swallowed *niany 
whose arrogance led them to 
think that they could safely and 
permanently defy . mankind's 
deeprooted sense of justice and 
right dealing. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek 

Thoughts in a Garden 

W/hat wondrous life is this I 
W lead! 

Ripe apples drop about my head. 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon-my mouth do crush their 
wine. 

The nectarine, and curious peach, 
Into my hands themselves do 
reach. 

Stumbling on melons as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on 
grass. 

Meanwhile, the mind from 
pleasure less 

Withdraws into its happiness. 
The mind, that ocean where 
each kind 

Does straight its own- resem¬ 
blance find ; 

Yet it creates, transcending 
these. 

Far other worlds and other seas ; 
Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a green 
shade. Andrew Marvell 

WHEN SORROW COMES 

Tt is a great thing, when our 
*■ Gcthscmane* hours come, when 
the cup of bitterness is pressed to 
our lips, and when, we pray that it 
may pass away, to feel that it is not 
fate, not nepessjly, but divine love 
for good ends working upon ns. 

Chapin 


C ix.ce this is my first letter that 
ever I did write to you, I 
will not that it be all empty of 
some advices which my natural 
ca^e of you provoketh me to 
wish you to follow. 

- Let your first action be the 
lifting up of your mind to 
Almighty God by hearty prayer ; 
and feelingly digest the words 
you speak in prayer, with con¬ 
tinual meditation. 

Be humble and obedient to 
your master, for unless you 
frame yourself to obey others 
(yea, and feel in yourself what 
obedience is) yon shall never be 
able to teach others how to obey 
you. 

Be courteous of gesture, and 
affable to all men, with diversity 
. of reverence according to the 
dignity of the person ; there is 
nothing that wjnneth so much 
with so little cost. 

Use moderate diet, so as, after 
your meal, you,, may find your 
wit fresher and not duller, and 
your body more lively and not 
more heavy. Seldom drink wine. 
Delight to be cleanly, as well in 
all parts of your body as in your 


garments; it shall make you 
grateful in each company. 

Give yourself to be merry ; 
for you degenerate from your 
father if you find not. yourself 
most able in wit and bo^cly- and 
to do anything when you be 
most merry ; but let your mirth 
be ever void of all scurrility and 
biting words to any man, for a 
wound given by a word is 
oftentimes harder to be cured 
than that given with the sword. 
Let never oath be heard to come 
out of your mouth, .nor word of 
ribaldry. 

.Think upon every word you 
\Vill speak before you utter it. 

Above all. things, tell no un¬ 
truth, no, not in trifles. Study, 
and endeavour yourself to be 
virtuously occupied; so shall 
you make such a habit of well¬ 
doing in you that you shall not 
know how to do evil. 

•Remember, my son, the noble 
blood you are descended of by 
your mother's side ; and think 
that only by virtuous life and 
good action you may be an. 
ornament to that illustrious 
family. ' * / 


Hast Thou Not Felt a Presence ? 


T f thou canst reason, laugh, and 

1 talk, 

Jf thou hast hands to work, and 
feet to walk, 

And eyes that see the glory of 
the morn. 

Be truly thankful that thou hast 
been born. 

Hast thou yet left thy tiny shell 
behind. 

To share the joy and sorrow of 
mankind ? 


Hast thou not yet with song 
and music flown. 

To greet again' the worlds thou 
once hast known ? 

My friend, though much we never 
see or hear. 

Hast thou not sensed a Presence 
ever near, 

Who threads mankind, the 
world, and destiny ? 

If not,.with all my heart, I pity 
thee. E. Oxburtrh 
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Little Notes From Give^a Good The Call of the Deep 
Daisy Bates’s Tent 


Book 


For a generation and more Daisy Bates, who is now 83 , has lived alone 
in a tent on the edge of barbarism, watching the wandering tribes of the 
last generation of Australia’s original inhabitants. * Here are some more 
notes from the letters of Mrs Bates to the C N. • 

God Will Bring England Back to Her High Standard 


^he words on the front page of 
the CN that “only history 
will' know whether our nation 
will be purified by. the fires 
through which it is passing ” 
affected me deeply. Here in my 
solitude I hope and pray that the 
coming generation will be puri¬ 
fied by the war. 

It is hard for young people to 
keep themselves pure in terrible 
days like these, but I know that 
throughout the Empire there are 
prayers ascending to God for the 
return of the purity of mind and 
thought and action, and the in¬ 
nate British sense of personal 
honour, that went out to all the 
corners of the earth with the 
English • man and. the English 
woman. , 

The lowering of the standard 
of young British manhood and 
womanhood would be an appal¬ 
ling tragedy. Which is the better 
for ‘ the young and the ' very 
young, ignorance of life or the 
vulgar knowledge and * practices 
of today? Newspapers and 
books, alas,- have also fallen to 
impurity of thought. 

But in my evening here I feel 
that God will bring England back 
to her own high standard once 
again. My faith" and hope in 


God, my trust in Him from child¬ 
hood (believing that I was His 
special care) have kept' ^ me 
through my life. . 

Now I want to leave an impres¬ 
sion of this kind on these Natives, 
and to discipline them so that 
the old will tell the young as long 
as the ‘black man lives ‘ that 
Kabbarii was different. I would 
not fail them in anything. I 
would not bring the police to 
them, but I would not have bad 
Natives near tne. 

The other day a number came 
to me, some of them young men 
I had known as babies and 
children. I had fed and looked 
after them as boys at a time 
when it was death for any other 
woman to go near them. They, 
came now because they thought 
Kabbarii might-take them back, 
but I stood before them and said 
That they must keep away from 
me until they were clean, and 
I would .again be Kabbarii to 
them. I am sure these poor 
souls, who turned sadly away, 
will know and remember why, 
and I felt that my action, hard 
as it was to me, will react upon 
them so that I shall have a 
place and a tradition in their 
memory. 


Ten Years of Service For 
Ten Million People 


London Transport is ten years 
young, and though it has not 
been able to mark the birthday 
with any joyous celebration it 
would like all Londoners to know ’ 
that it has attained the dignity 
of a full decade. The London 
Passenger Transport Board" (to 
give its full title on this aus¬ 
picious occasion) was born in 
July 1933, but is no mere irre¬ 
sponsible ten-year-old; it may 
operate with, all the fire and zeal 
of youth, but its efficiency bears 
the stamp of more mature years. 

Just as green is the colour of 
the countryside so is red the 
dominant colour of London—the 
triumphant, blazing red of its 
buses, trams, and underground 
trains. Time was when London’s 
colour was a dingy, smoky grey, 
studded haphazardly with vary- 
. mg hues, but London Transport 
changed all that. Ten years 
ago its presiding genius, Lord 
Ashfield, put into a vast melting- 
pot all London’s vehicles—the 
dull brown trams, the many- 
coloured buses and trains with a 
bewildering number of titles; 
and when they were released 
they not only bore the same title, 
but were also all clad in a new 


uniform of scarlet, as brave and 
gay as a peacetime grenadier’s. 
As many as 3200 railway cars, 
2600 trams and trolley-buses, and 
6000 buses and coaches were in 
this mobile regiment, and all 
were arrayed in red save for cer¬ 
tain country buses and the much- 
missed Green Line, which re¬ 
mained. verdant as a kind of con¬ 
cession to their' rural journeyings. 

But London Transport gained 
much-more than a red unifozm 
and a uniform title in that great 
switchover ten years ago. It 
was also invested with a new 
efficiency. A service- operating 
over an area of nearly 2000 square 
miles and carrying about one 
fifth of the total population of 
Great Britain had to be efficient; 
a service with nearly 'lo million 
passengers a day and running 
537 million miles a year had to 
operate smoothly. 

How well it succeeded we all 
know. London Transport sur¬ 
mounted the problems of peace 
and triumphed over the graver 
problems of war, and at. the 
same time has kept a firm hold 
on the affections of all who dwell 
in and around the Great Metro¬ 
polis. 


So Much Depends on the Liver 


'Jhe value of fish liver oil, with 
its great Vitamin A content, 
is well known. Vitamin A, the 
growth and anti-infection 
vitamin, is found in butter, 
cream, milk,"dripping, but not in 
ordinary margarine, vegetable 
oils and the * fat commonly 
called lard. But cod liver oil 
and, indeed, the liver oil of any 
fish or animal, is rich in Vitamin 
A, while halibut oil is even 
richer, and is almost tasteless. 


The value of these liver oils 
has led to liver fishing becoming 
an extensive trade in Canada, 
the oils being largely exported 
to Britain, the United States, 
South America, and Australia. 
The liver fishermen take not .only 
cod and halibut, but livers from 
dog-fish and sharks. It is said 
that ‘ six Canadian plants have 
already been erected to deal with 
this special oil refining, Tmd no 
doubt the "industry will grow. 


OF. the making of books, there 

is no end, it used to be said, 
but in these days of.paper short¬ 
age publishers 'sigh and say it is 
not true. Of the need for books, 
however, there is certainly no 
end; they are wanted for the 
-Forces, for the sick and 
wounded, for the prisoners of 
war, for the NFS, for Civil De¬ 
fence, for libraries, for the pub¬ 
lic—and for salvage. Never was 
the demand for books so great, 
never was the supply of new 
bcoks so small; and the eight 
million books which went up in 
flames in the Great Fire of Lon¬ 
don in December 1940, is a loss 
still gravely felt. 

A National Appeal 

In the collecting of over two 
million' hooks for the hospitals 
and for prisoners, the Red Cross 
and St.' John War Organisation 
has done yeoman service; and 
the value of the work done at 
the New Bodleian, Oxford, in ob¬ 
taining educational books for 
prisoners of war needs no stress¬ 
ing. But the Times Book Club 
is organising a national appeal 
for a special collection which will 
do much more, for all the books 
collected which are surplus to 
the immediate needs of 
prisoners and hospitals will be 
sold for the Red Cross and St 
John Fund. In a nutshell, the 
Red Cross .is becoming book-, 
seller as well as book-collector. 
As a result it is hoped to meet 
not only the needs of all the 
men and women serving their 
country, but also to fill many a 
sad gap in the shelves of 
libraries up and ■down the land. 
Already librarians are sending 
in lists of wanted books. And 
so this admirable new venture 
will serve to swell the coffers of 
one of the world’s worthiest 
causes, but will also give real aid 
to many others. 

The headquarters of this Book 
Campaign are at 40 Wigmore 
Street, London, W1, already bid¬ 
ding fair to become a first-class 
secondhand bookshop. At these 
headquarters are being organ¬ 
ised appeals which will be made 
throughout Britain, county by 
county, city by city. Give a 
Good Book is the slogan, and it 
speaks volumes; a thriller, a 
novel, a text book, a dictionary— 
any book that would be of value 
in the .right hands is the book 
that is wanted. The pleasure a • 
book has given can be passed on, 
and the usefulness of a book can 
go on like a running brook. 

Two Good Deeds 

Bristol had the first appeal, 
and answered it in true gener¬ 
ous Bristol fashion, the school- 
children alone giving nearly 2000 
books. We have no doubt that 
children elsewhere will not lag 
■behind them. 

If everybody in Britain gave 
just one book, and these were, all 
‘sold for an average of a shilling, 
the result would be two million 
pounds for the Red Cross and 
St John Fund, *and 40 million 
books distributed where they,are 
most needed. Killing two birds 
with one stone, or better still, 
accomplishing two good deeds 
with one good book. 

Give a Good Book, then, and 
help a good cause. Select a book, 
and say with the poet: 

Go forth , my little book! pur- 
sne thy way! Go ■ forth, and 
please the gentle and the good . 


BOYS AND THE SEA - 

Tn an island so small that no part of it is much more than a 
* hundred miles from the sea and whose greatness has been 
so largely built upon sea adventure, it would be strange if the 
desire to 66 run away to sea ” did not arise frequently in the 
hearts of British boy$. 

The Merchant Navy Training 
Board, while recognising the 
spirit, however, in a report on the 
post-war training of navigating 
officers and deck-ratings, points 
out the value to sea-going boys- 
of special colleges-and schools as 
approved in actual practice, and 
says, “The so-called romance of 
running away to sea is exagger¬ 
ated, and we consider that the 
general disadvantages of this. 
haphazard method of, entering 
the merchant Ifiavy outweigh any 
advantages.” 

In practice, the work already 
done by training schools is 


be at least 16 years old and 
satisfy medical requirements. 
While parents able to pay the 
full fees should do so, no bey 
would be debarred on financial 
grounds. Selection should v 
always fcfe on grounds of charac¬ 
ter and ability to profit by in¬ 
struction, and throughout the 
straining course unsuitable candi¬ 
dates would be weeded out. 

As to the training of deck, 
ratings, the Board recommends 
that all deck boys under 18 
should prepare themselves by a 
course of four to six months at 
an approved sea training estab- 



A Tale of the Sea—The captain of a merchant ship talks 
of his adventures to boys of his old school in London 


described as satisfactory, but it 
needs extension. We have to 
bear in mind that at present 
entrance to sea life is divided 
into three broad groups. Boys 
trained at the public schools 
(Conway, Pangbourne, and Wor¬ 
cester), amounting to twelve to 
fifteen per cent of the entire re¬ 
cruitment; boys trained at sea in 
the special cadet ships of the 
British India and New’ Zealand 
shipping companies, who form 
three per cent; and boys who go 
to sea either direct without any 
pre-sea training or after a course 
at a navigation school—these 
forming, the greater part. 

What is recommended by. the 
Merchant Navy Training Board 
is that -the method of entry via 
the public schools should con¬ 
tinue, but subject to the inclu¬ 
sion, m addition to the three 
schools mentioned, of systematic 
courses of. training at junior . 
technical schools at certain 
other sea-training establish¬ 
ments. The Board is also in 
favour of continuing the special 
cadet ships, ' particularly if a 
teacher and instructor are. car¬ 
ried, and suggests that the final, 
and biggest group, of entrants 
should prepare themselves for 
their sea career by nine months 
training at nautical residential ‘ 
colleges specially set up. 

After initial training,'suitable 
candidates would join a shipping 
company as apprentices or 
cadets, but they would only serve 
'in ships having good conditions^ 
and continuous instruction. 

Candidates for entry into the 
nautical colleges, would have to 


lishment. After two arid a half 
years they would' be entitled to 
be rated as A B bn passing exam¬ 
ination. 

The Merchant Navy Training 
Board suggests a liberal Govern¬ 
ment grant in aid of this work, 
but expresses its confidence that 
the shipping industry will de¬ 
sire to contribute. 

' To British lads the romance cf 
the sea is very real—the call of 
the sea ever insistent. But the 
way to a successful career at sea 
is just as hard as on shore, and 
adventurous young feet need 
just as much* guidance. f It is 
good to know that there are now 
some 40,000 sea cadets under 
training in the United Kingdom 
receiving that very essential 
guidance and training. 

HER HERO 

“Now,-my dear,” said a nurse 
the other day to a lovely lit.tle 
girl of four whom accident had 
confined for nearly two months 
to a London hospital, “you really 
must use your legs a little each 
day, for if you don’t you’ll have 
to walk with a stick when you go 
home.'’ With smiling composure 
the patient answered, “Oh, I 
shan’t mind that; my boy friend 
ahvays walks with a stick.” 

Later the nurse inquired of the 
child's mother who this dashing 
young hero was. The answer 
showed him to be a gentleman 
whose uncertain steps are sus¬ 
tained by a substantial crutch¬ 
like walking-stick. 

The age of the little maid’s 
boy friend is 82. 
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The Good Work of the 
Pilgrim Trust 

'The scallop-shell was the emblem of. that much-travelled 
/ pilgrim, Saint James of Compostella, and it has long 
since been the emblem of all pilgrims. It is also the emblem 
of the Pilgrim Trust, founded in 1930 by Edward Harkness 
and often spoken of in the C N. So has the “scallop-shell of 
quiet” that Sir Walter Raleigh’s Pilgrim craved become the 
scallop-shell of quiet but great achievement. . 

The 12th Annual Report of the - Other valuable work was done 
Pilgrim Trust is a summary of at the Public Record Office with 


the work accomplished since its- 
foundation, and a record of 
noble spending. In 12 years the 
Trust has made grants of' 
£1,190,606, of which over half a 
million went to social service, 
£425,228 to the preservation of 
National treasures, £153,416 to 
education, and- £110,083 to war 
services. 

It* is a fine record of service, of 
w T ork done quietly and well. 

Of the Trust’s many activities 
none are of more lasting value 
than its help in preserving not 
only our glorious countryside, 
and our historic monuments, but 
also our irreplaceable archives. 
The Report sheds many side¬ 
lights on these aspects of its 
work. At York, for instance, 
when it was deemed advisable to 
transfer the-more valuable books 
and documents of the Minster 
Registry to safer accommodation 
outside the city; the evacuation 
went on until some 1200 boxes 
of ancient documents had been 
moved—a wealth of material 
which includes records from the 
early 13th century to our own 
times. . The Register Book of 
Archbishop Lee has, for example, 
a comprehensive report of the 
divorce case of Henry the Eighth 
and Anne of Cleves. 


the help of a grant from the 
Pilgrim Trust, a micro-photo¬ 
graphic machine being installed 
there to make films of the 
records of Chancery, the Ex¬ 
chequer, and the Royal Courts of 
Law; copies are being placed in 
the safe keeping of the Library 
of Congress'at Washington. 

The National Buildings Record 
also had a grant from the Pil¬ 
grim Trust to speed up its work 
when the Germans declared their 
intention of bombing historic 
cities, as at Canterbury and 
Exeter: During the second half 
of 1942, the Report says, effort 
was concentrated on securing 
photographs and drawings of 
architecture most likely to attract 
Baedeker raids, and by the end 
of December some 75 per cent of 
the towns and cities on a speci¬ 
ally prepared list had been visited 
and sufficient photographs taken 
of all important buildings, includ¬ 
ing several since destroyed or 
damaged. 

Preserving and Recording 
Britain—these are not the* only 
good works by which the Pilgrim 
Trust gives bounteous aid; but 
they are typical of the ser¬ 
vice the Pilgrim Trust -renders 
to the nation—service for which 
all good Britons are thankful. 


The Grasshopper and the Gun 


rrHE giant Lancasters, Stirlings, 
and Fortresses, and their 
smaller but more j speedy rela¬ 
tions the Mosquitoes, Spitfires, 
Lightnings, and others have 
shared the air news for so long 
thdt the good work of the little . 
runabout plane has been over¬ 
shadowed. 

Yet in North Africa the so- 
called • Grasshopper plane did 
fine work with the artillery. 

Its top speed is hardly 100 
mph, and it flies not thousands 
of feet above the clouds, but only 
a few feet above solid earth. Its 
cost it not the £5000 of a fighter 
or the £20,000 to £40,000 of a 
bomber, but rather less than 
£200. Yet the Piper Cub plane, 
to give it the official name “used 
by its corps, the Observation 
Post Pilots, is now a vital factor 
in the power of our armies. ■ 

The Observation &Post Pilots 
are affectionately known as the 
“Grasshopper Artillery.” They' 
skim the grass of country fields, 


and can hide from enemy in¬ 
fantry by taking- ground cover 
like IJie infantryman. The 
plane has no j^uns and no 
armour, but it does with far 
greater efficiency the job which 
was done in the last war by the 
Forward Observation Officer who 
spotted targets and hits for the 
guns miles behind him. 

Trained by and for the artil¬ 
lery _ and not the Air Force, the 
Grasshopper pilots had their 
first chance in the last weeks of 
the North Africa campaign. The 
difficult country of the Tunisian 
hills and mountains, where the 
Axis guns could be so cunningly 
concealed, enabled the Grass¬ 
hoppers to prove their worth, 
and,, prepare for greater tasks' 
ahead on the Continent of 
Europe. The United States 
Fifth Army in Tunisia was pro¬ 
viding 50 . Grasshopper pilots 
each month. That .number, we 
may be sure, is a mere fraction 
of what it is going to be soon. 


There Cannot Be Too Many Potatoes 


]VTuch has been heard about a 
glut of potatoes. 

There are two main reasons 
why they have been so plentiful. 
The new potatoes were ready in 
some places' as much as four 
weeks earlier than usual, and 
the old potatoes have kept much 
better than normally. Last 
year’s crop was a bumper one, 
and so well did the public re¬ 
spond to. the- Ministry of Food 
appeal to use more potatoes that 
consumption was increased in 
some places by half a pound a 
head daily. Even so, there is a sur¬ 
plus, and it will not be wasted. 


A chain- of six potato and 
vegetable drying factories is now 
working 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, in turning 
thousands of tons dt surplus old 
potatoes into potato flour. Sugar 
beet factories are also being 
brought in to help to process the 
old potatoes; and considerable 
quantities are being dried by a 
special process for the Forces.; 

Potato flour is not, as many 
people think, being used in the 
ordinary loaf. It replaces Wheat 
flour in the manufacture : of a 
large ^number of prepared foods 
—and so saves shipping space. ~ 


International 
Youth Centre 

^Jade possible by’ an Inter¬ 
national Youth Trust, of 
which Sir Stafford Cripps is 
President, the first International 
Youth Centre has been opened 
this month in London. 

The Centre will be open to the 
young men and women of , the 
United Nations and to all young 
ahti-Fascists working or fighting 
for our common cause—mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces on 
leave,- young men and women 
from the factories, civil defence 
services, farms, schools, ’ and 
hospitals, civil servants, and 
office workers. Thus, the links 
between those working and 
those fighting for the victory of 
the United . Nations will be 
strengthened. 

.There will be an international 
library of books and gramo¬ 
phone records to enable mem¬ 
bers of the Centre to get a 
better understanding of the 
history, problems, and achieve¬ 
ments of their allies; and lec¬ 
ture^, debates, and discussion 
groups will cover a wide range 
of problems.' - - 

. The premises include a Con¬ 
tinental cafe, lounge, reading 
room, games and music room. 
Here the young man who has 
just arrived in Britain after a 
hazardous escape from Nazi- 
dominated Europe will find 
friends; here fh.e Dominion 
troops visiting the Mother 
Country for the first time-will 
find a welcome. Here students 
from t China, soldiers from 
America, nurses from Canada, 
and factory workers from Lon¬ 
don will all meet together and 
become more aware of the 
reality of the. Alliance. The 
address of the International 
Youth Centre is 30 Pont Street, 
SW1. ^ 

A Brilliant Scholar 

A young New Zealand chemist 
is now a Doctor of Philosophy 
of the Zurich University, though 
he has never attended a Uni¬ 
versity ! 

He is 21-year-old H. J. Elder, 
and ever since he was a small 
lad chemistry has been his whole 
life. He had a tiny laboratory f 
in his home where he carried out 
experiments. When he was at 
high school he prepared a thesis, 
and sent it to Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, which awarded him the 
degree of Doctor of Science. 

So impressed, too, was Zurich 
University with the young man’s 
amazing achievement that they 
made him a Doctor of Philosophy 
and gave him a five-year scholar¬ 
ship ! • 

American Women Roll Up 
Their Sleeves 

In the U S A, as in Britain, the 
war has led to a great increase in 
the employment of women. 
Factory returns show that during 
the last six months women’s- em¬ 
ployment in more than 8000 fac¬ 
tories has doubled, the chief in¬ 
crease being in the aircraft 
industry. ■ 

Altogether, the Manpower 
Commission shows that in March 
this year 15,200,000 women were, 
working in American plants, 
2,000,000 more than' a year 
before. An interesting item is 
that at Niagara Falls the expan¬ 
sion of 52 works was made possi¬ 
ble only by the increased, use of 
women workers. * 


Koango, the Universal 
Language 

jWTiLLiONS of people in this country and the Commonwealth 
1V1 are speaking Koango . . . and do not know it. ^ 
Koango sounds like the name of an African native language, 
but it is, in fact, just plain English renamed by our Japanese 
enemies. '• 


The Japanese are 'very much 
like the Germans in their reluct¬ 
ance to face facts. In this par¬ 
ticular case the facts are that in 
Japan itself, and in the Far 
Eastern countries which she has 
conquered there are thousands 
of foreigners who persist in their 
bad habit of talking English as 
the best medium of social and 
commercial intercourse in the 
East. Some are* Germans and 
Italians, others Spaniards, Swiss, 
Portuguese and Argentines, all 
dither Axis* subjects or neutrals 
hanging on to the little that 
Japan’s “Co-prosperity Sphere” 
has left them of their businesses 
and possessions. Few of them 
can speak Japanese, or have the 
slightest intention of learning *it. 
All of them have spoken English 
as their second language ever 
since they came out East, 

This is very worrying to 
General Tojo, the Hitler of 
Japan, and to his Goebbels, 
whose name is Amau. 

Propaganda - Minister Amau 
has, it is true, changed the name 
of the famous old Japan Times 
of Tokyo, British-owned until 
quite recently, to the Nippon 
Times. But it still appears in 
English, as do other old-estab¬ 
lished and formerly British- 
owned newspapers like the 
Straits Times of Singapore (the 
city now languishing under the 
Japanese name of Shonan). But 
it would be too much for 
Japanese pride to admit that the 
language of these newspapers 
was English; so they call It. 
Koango. . 

Though the cunning Amau 
directs the policy of these cap¬ 
tured journals, he is not foolish 
enough to give them Japanese 
editors and staffs. He knows 
that English “ made in Japan ” 
would not be convincing even to 
conquered readers. So German 
journalists -are now conducting 
the Koango sheets which were 


once great newspapers of the 
British Empire or representative 
of British Far Eastern interests. 
Those newspapers will be • great 
once more, when they are free.- 
Their polluted columns today re¬ 
present nothing but a typical. 
Japanese imitation, the worst 
kind of imitation. Even so, these 
papers are not enough to carry 
on the “mission ” of Tojo, and sa 
the ingenious Amau has had to 
create other purely propaganda 
publications in Koango. 

There is a monthly magazine 
called Contemporary Japan, and 
a review called Cultural Nippon, 
from which Germans and 
Italians and neutrals * are ex¬ 
pected to imbibe the noble and 
uplifting principles of the “Co¬ 
prosperity Sphere ” which has 
imitated Fascism and Nazism not • 
only with success, but with “im¬ 
provements. ” 

W e very much doub t, ho we ver, 
whether Hitler and Mussolini 
enjoy the prospect of this kind of 
reading by their somewhat dis¬ 
illusioned followers. They know 
their Tojo too well. 

Brisk Business 

In North Larfcashire is a. vil¬ 
lage famed for its beauty. Here¬ 
abouts are alders by a stream; 
and here is an old house with 
a spacious view, and a sunny 
comer where the war seems to 
be a blessing in disguise. 

The owner of this old house, 
and the loveliness round it.was' 
afraid a few years that he would 
have to' go. Bui#now he is sure 
he will be able to remain to his 
last day, for he is making money 
again. . 

All day he and his grandson 
are busy splitting alder logs into 
the sizes required ffcr the making 
pf wooden soles. The war has* 
brought back the demand for 
these, and the owner of this old- 
world spot in Lancashire is find¬ 
ing business brisk. 



Mother ! Constipated Child needs 
‘California Syrup of Figs’ 


Hurry, Mother 1 A tcaspoonful 
of * California Syrup of Figs ' brand 
laxative now will sweeten the 
stomach and thoroughly clean the 
little bowels, and in a few hours 
you have a well, playful child 
again. Even if cross, feverish, 
bilious, constipated or dull of cold, 
children love the pleasant taste of 


this gentle, harmless laxative. It 
never gripes or overacts. 

Ask for * California Syrup of Eigs, J 
which lias full directions for babies 
and children of all ages. Obtain¬ 
able everywhere, Is. 4d. and 
2s. Cd. Mother, be sure to ask for 
‘ CALIFORNIA Syrup of Figs.' 
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PETROL SAVER 

“Vou'p like my new runabout, 
it's great!” said Jones.. 
“Sneedy, cheap to run, safe—in 
fact, I can go round corners on 
two wheels without any risk." 
“Really?” queried Smith. 

*■ “What kind is it?" 

“A bicycle!” 

Mottoes of Famous Men 

Q-oethe: Without haste, but 
without rest'. 

Nelson: Let him who has * 

merited it beaf the palm. 

Philip II of Spain: Not unequal 
to many. 

Charles the Bold: Thus I strike. 
Robert Aske: Give aid, give arts/ 

Winding Up the Waterfalls 

waterfalls from a height 
; .. it gives up the energy put 
into it when it was raised up. 
The Sun, by evaporating the seas 
and the moisture, raises up 
water as vapour and deposits it 
as rain on mountains. In doing 
so, it does a great deal of work— 
it winds up .our waterfalls. 

If a, ton of -water, 2240 pounds, 
falls over a cliff 50 feet high it 
loses 50 x 2240—that is, 112,000 
foot-pounds of energy. But if 
we divert the water to fall down 
a pipe to turn the blades of a 
turbine, we make use of perhaps , 
90 per cent of these 112,000 
fqot-pounds. 

Scotching His Hop 

A grasshopper once, young and 
growing, 

With energy great was o'er flow¬ 
ing; 

He hopped and he hopped, 

And never o^ce stopped 
Until no more grass ivas left 
showing. 



DUST 

'pm number of particles of dust 
in the atmosphere in the 
open country varies from 16 to 
7000 for every cubic centimetre of 
air. A puff of cigarette smoke 
contains four thousand million 
specks of dust. 


A Wonderful Invention 

A clever inventor of Shore- 
ham 

Made brown paper gloves and he 
wore 'em; 

They looked strong and neat 
Till he stopped in the street 
Just to pick up a pin , then he 
tore 'em. 


Jacko Livens Things Up 



"The road was under repair, and when night came the old watchman lit his 
little fire and very soon began to doze. By and by he woke up, and 
rubbed his eyes. Somebody had piled a heap of stones round the fire bucket 
and.made a regular volcano of it! “Now who’s done that?” he cried. 
Why, Jacko, of course. Who else ? 


PUNGENT 

wit once' kept a nutmeg- 
grater on his table in order to 
be able to say when a great man 
was mentioned, “There’s a 
greater.” 


BEDTIME CORNER 


WHEN DADDIE 
IS HOME 

JW| v daddie did not go to 
town 

Last evening after tea, 

But got. a book and settled 
■ down 

As comfy as could be. 

I tell you 1 was awful glad 
That daddie was about, 

To answer all the things I had 
Been trying to find out. 

Wisdom From 
’ China 

Here is a little story which 
has long been told in China. 
Qnce upon a time a traveller 
went upon a journey. He 
rode a' donkey; and he had 
not gone far when he met a 
man on a fine horse. 

“Ah,” sighed the traveller, 
“ here is a ijian who can 


afford a horse, while I have 
to be content >vith a donkey. 
Woe is me!” 8 . ) 

Presently he met, a man 
pushing a very heavy barrow. 
The man looked tired out; 
and the traveller said to him¬ 
self : “ Ah, how lucky am I, 
for this fellow has to push a 
heavy barrow while I may 
ride comfortably 'on my 
donkey.” 

There are two ivays of 
looking at everything. 

PRAYER 

Lord , from whom all 
^ blessings come, I thank 
thee for all the kindness of 
this day. Bless the"work that 
I might do. Bless all my 
home and friends , and keep 
us safely through this night 
and all the days to come. 

AMEN 


SEE-SAW FOR TEDDY 



THE EARTH 

rPHE area of the Earth *is 
estimated to' be 196,550,000 
square miles. 141,050,000 square 
miles of this is water and 
55,500,000 square miles is land. 

The diameter of the Earth at 
the Equator is 7920 miles, and at 
the Poles 7900 miles. 

Its circumference at the 
Equator is 24,902 miles. 

The population of the Earth 
was estimated in 1939 to be 
2,168,000,000. \ 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for . Wednesday, July 
14, to Tuesday, July 20. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Shelton Church 
of England Junior Mixed School 
Choir and Recorder Band; followed 
by The> Minstrel and the 
Shepherdess, a fairy tale by 
Catherine Buckle; told by Nan. 
5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 National Velvet 
' —No. 2, The Gymkhana, by Enid 
Bagnold, adapted as a play in 
three episodes by Muriel Levy, 
with Rosamond Barnes as Velvet 
and Enid Bagnold 'as Narrator. 

Friday, 5.20 Miss Simpkins and 
the Onions, a story about a cat, 
by Antonia Ridge; followed by 
songs by the Edmunden Octet, 
Music and Flowers: 5.50 Olive 
Shapley’s Letter from America.. 

Saturday, 5.20 Mystery at 
Litchmoor, an exciting spy play 
by Anthony C. Wilson; followed by 
Big and Little, sounds made by 
animals and their parents, re¬ 
corded by Ludwig Koch. 

Sunday, 5.20 Dominic—Hound 
of the Lord, by Violet A. Pearn, 
the third in the series. Children 
of Light. 

Monday, 5.20 My Crowded Soli¬ 
tude, by Jack MacLaren—No. 6, 
.Coconuts at Last; followed by 
Music for Dancing. 5.45 The Zoo 
Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 The Woman with 
the Light in her Hair, a fairy play 
based on an old Irish legend. 


IRISH 

“ Qure, an’ this is nothin’,” said 

Pat, the tall one, to his 
short friend Dennis who was 
lagging behind. .“This is me 
usual pace for walking; an’ I 
walk faster still when I’m by 
meself.” 

“Oh,” replied Dennis, who 
was almost out of breath. “ Then 
I’d hate to be walkin’ wid ye 
when ye’re walkin’ alone.” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west. In the morning 
Saturn is in the 
east and Mars is 
in the south- 
n east. The; 
picture * shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
midnight on 
Saturday*, 

July 17. 

Bank of England 

Jf you .were asked how many 
times the words “ Bank of 
England ” appear on a Pound 
Note you' would perhaps say 
four or five. Actually the words 
are, printed more than sixty 
times. 

All but two of the total are 
incorporated in the design at the 
base of the note, the letters 
being less thap one-sixteenth of 
an inch deep. Surprised? Ask 
your father to show you a Pound 
Note. . - 



The Children’s Newspaper, July 17, 1943 

A HAT TRICK 

points are now required 
for biscuits, but if you can 
persuade Mother to let you have 
three biscuits, place them on a 
table and cover each with a hat. 

Take up each hat in turn and 
eat the biscuit. Then undertake 
that the three biscuits shall be 
under any of the three hats the 
company cares to select. 

This is done by placing the. 
selected, hat on your head. 

Incidentally the trick will have 
cost you your biscuit ration for 
a day or two ! 

Tightening a Wire Fence 

. Y^hen the wire in a.fence be¬ 
comes slack it may be tight¬ 
ened in this way. Get a piece of 
*iron piping one or two inches in 
diameter. - Then, at intervals of 
about a yard, go along the fence, 
holding the pipe underneath, and 
giving the wire a sharp tap with 
a hammer. This will make a 
series of little kinks all along the' 
ware that will give it a fine spring 
once more. 

PURE LOGIC 

“^RE you laughing at me?” 

asked the professor of his 
class. 

“ No,” came the answer. 

“Well,” insisted the professor, 
“what else is there to laugh at?” 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
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What Is His Name? 

Gladstone — Golf, 
Lily, Ape, Dagger. 
p \ r |d ir l-rl Sack > T °ulon, Onyx. 
E|G|k|£|T| Nora, Elm. 





YOUR care- 


Mother, you can .ck> some¬ 
thing for your child for which 
he will thank you throughout 
his life. By taking proper care 
now you can ensure his having 
sound teeth when he grows 
up. Dentists advise the use of 
the one toothpaste containing 
'Milk of ^Magnesia'*, which 
corrects acid-mouth—so often 
the cause of dental decay. 

The toothpaste to ask for is 
Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant mild flavour. 

1 /Id. and l/10ikL 



Phillips’ 

iJental Magnesia^ 


TAKE OLD TUBES BACK TO THE SHOP'j 


★ 'Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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